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This paper argues that every language carries its own 
denotative, connotative, evaluative, and emotional implications. The 
iapact of these aspects of language on a ault ilingual' s use of 
languages is exaained. Particular reference is aade to connotative 
aeanings of words; reference to the second person; the aeaning of the 
tera "aultilingual"; dialects, subdialects and idiolects; 
psychological subtleties ard eaotional iaplications in the use of 
non-native languages; and phonological differences and patterns aaong 
languages. In addition, the following points are suaaarized: (1) One 
cannot translate anything perfectly froa one language to another, due 
to the various iaplications mentioned above; (2) Everyone has his own 
idiolect, but everyone is also aultilingual in that different 
linguistic rules are used in different social contexts; (3) Although 
every language is arbitrary, everyone feels that his native language 
is not. People can haie strong eaotional reactions to the slightest 
deviation froa what is expected froa other speakers in particular 
situations; and (4) At soae phenoaenological level, people seea to 
feel, erroneously, that language is absolute and unchanging. (AH) 
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Doubt lets the details of the feeling tone associated with speaking 
various languages are primarily a Batter of the context within which each 
language has been used. German was my native— and only-language, until 
I was six; it remains for ne associated with strong, uncontrolled emotion, 
with the kinds of overwhelming feelings that tend to be all-engulfing in 
childhood. English is sort of matter-of-fact and nondescript, the routine 
everyday vehicle for most communication. Probably because I took French 
poetry nnd literature courses long ago, French is more a matter of euphony 
and concern with the sound of the flow of speech. Swedish has a quality of 
intimacy, mystery, and strong, warm emotion, partly because X am an Zngmar 
Bergman fan, and partly because my youngest son and I studied it intensively 
for two years, with dally class and dally homework which we did together. 
Ami so on. 

In a sense I am a multilingual, and yet the only language in which 
I can really get along reasonably effortlessly is English — and I often have 
trouble even making English utterances convey precisely what I want them 
to. What does the term, "multilingual," mean? 

While it could bring to mind an octopus-like creature with many tongues 
rather than tentacles, let us use it here to mean having at least a minimal 
level of competence in several different languages. Rut what does "different 
languages" mean? How should one classify the thousands— or, more accurately, 
tens of billions— of systems of verbal communication? Traditionally, two 
languages are considered different if the speakers of one cannot understand 
the speakers of another, so that Arabic, German, and Italian are said to 
be different languages. At a superordinatc level, there are sufficient 
similarities among French, Spanish and Italian so that it makes sense to 
speak of a Romance family of languages; similarly, Swedish, German, and 
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Dutch have enough commonalities so that one can speak of a Germanic family. 
On the other hand, within every living language there are dialects, such 
as the version of American English spoken in parts of the U.S. South as 
against London cockney; it is confusing that such speakers of what are supposed 
to be dialects of the same language may have great difficulty understanding 
each other, while there are several groups of what arc supposedly two different 
languages, such as Norwegian and Swedish, whose speakers typically don't 
have too much trouple understanding each other. 

Particular dialects have very specific rules, and are used by specific 
subgroups of people. Roger Shuy, of the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
last year told me about a study in which the natural speech of 'some inner 
city dwellers was recorded on tape. Twenty-second excerpts from these tapes 
were played to another sample of people from the same cities, who were asked 
to identify the race of the speakers, ihey were able to do so with better 
than ninety percent accuracy. 
« Within most dialects a native speaker can detect particular subdlalccts, 

and many of these arc In turn further divided, so that one could perhaps 
even speak of a subsubdlalcct. The pronunciation of the Swedish word for 
seven, "sju," (su, shu, chu, phu, hu, etc.) seems to be systematically somewhat 
different even from one island to the next in Stockholm. Particular usages 
also occur only in circumscribed groups, such as students at a particular 
college; perhaps such systems could be called "grouplccts." Most families 
have some phrases or usages that are unique, and which are incomprehensible 
or at least sound odd to outsiders; maybe we could call these "farailects." 
Finally, linguists use the term "idiolect" to refer to a particular individual's 
own idiosyncratic use of language, supxestinp. that every person in the world 
has a slightly different language (or parole as de Saussure called it), 
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with unique use of particular syntactic forms, norphenes, and lexical items 
with particular frequencies* 

But this concept of "idiolect** appears to violate one of the most funda- 
mental features, if not the most fundamental feature, of language) it is 
not an individual matter, but always an interactive process. Evetyone has 
a variety of "idiolects," depending on whom he is talking with. My language- 
including my English— is quite different when I nra speaking with one of my 
children than when I am speaking with a stranger. When t am lecturing my 
language is, of course, very different from the "idiolect" 1 use when speaking 
with my wife. Everybody speaks many different languages or "lects," depending 
upon whom he is speaking with, and the details of the relationship between 
his listener and himself. If you use an idiosyncratic utterance you readily 
use with lndlvldm.1 A, who is an intimate friend, when apeaking with individual 
B, a comparative stranger, your boss, your grandfather, or your grandchild, 
the reaction of the listener is apt to be one of incredulity, laughter, or 
anger. Deviations from intricate linguistic expectations can lead to confusion, 
annoyance, amusement, or consternation. In typical everyday English there 
are complex rules and restrictions that are, I am convinced, fully as intricate 
as those which are formalized In Japanese. 

Everybody has many different names. I can think of at least twenty 
names for myself, names I have actually been called by various people in 
various circumstances, each with a particular set of connotations about the 
relationship of the user of the name to me, and with strong evaluative asso- 
ciations. They Include Michael, Michael (German pronunciation), Mike, Mikey, 
Michel, Michclchcn, Pa, P, Papa, Professor Wcrthclmer, Mr. Wertheimer, 
Mr. Vorthclmer, Mr. Varetimer, Dr. Wcrthclmer, Professor, Doctor, Sir, D?d, 
Bub, Coomer, Hey you, and few other I'd rather not list. Examination of 



the c ire instances under which each one it used would require many pages. 
A particular one, which feels perfectly natural In a given situation, would, 
of course, feel quite inappropriate if used by a speaker who has a different 
relationship to ne. I'm sure the same is true of everyone; there are some 
strong taboos associated with names • These taboos change; the implications 
of various titles like Professor, Doctor, or Mister, as well as Miss, Mrs., 
and Ms., arc now changing rapidly. 

Some "locts" are created intentionally by small groups. In his later 
teens, one of my boys developed a special "language" together with a close 
peer. Called "Burgle » M it changed rapidly during its short life; indeed 
one of its chief characteristics was that a new utterance should be a pun 
or an innovative syntactic form which should nevertheless be comprehensible 
to the listener. Communication in it was primarily about feelings* with 
particular lexemes referring to very large semantic fields, and with meanings 
often reversed relative to English, German, French or Spanish cognates, with 
which it was riddled. Not unexpectedly in boys of that age, many of the 
terms referred to actions or anatomy that are taboo in polite "standard 
English." Use of this tongue implied a special, exclusive Intimacy between 
the speakers, each of whom called the other, "Topo." 

0 

My children have turned out to be very good at learning some other, more 
widely spoken, lects, too. Use of a particular dialect carries with it, of 
course, implications about common perceptions and evaluations with the other 
speakers, and about in and outgroup memberships. When we spent an academic 
year in Washington, B.C., the boys went to local schools which had a large 
proportion of Blacks in the student population. At first they had some 
trouble interacting in informal settings, and even in understanding what 
their fellow students were saying. Within a couple of months, they had learned 



vital really was a new language for them, and were able to communicate, complete 
with the more complex morphological, lntonational and syntactic changes, 
as well as the simpler lexical ones, in ways that made them perfectly comfortable 
in the Black subcultures at the school The clincher was in the use of the 
word "nigger" as a form of address, which in the local lect implied particular 
intimacy when used among Blacks; one evening at supper the older boy reported 
with pleasure and pride that the Blacks with whom he played football after 
school now called him "nigger" just as readily as they used that name with 
each other* 

A fomilcct is, as I mentioned before, a kind of microdlalect. Most families 
have one; failure to use it in family settings implies that something is 
wrong somewhere, that the speaker is upset, or the like* And, of course, 
such a lect would never be used with someone outside the family* The id lo- 
ry n era tic lexical iters and usages nay become so automatic that it is h ?»rd 
even to think of thorn in other contexts; they sound odd to outsiders but 
of course seem perfectly natural inside the family* Here are a few examples 
from the l.'crtheitncr fomilcct* The coffee pot doesn't percolate or perk; 
it blups* When we change our clothes, either from nighttime to daytime, 
or vice versa, or from formal street clothes to comfortable at-home clothes, 
(referred to as "decent" clothes), wc don't change our clothes, but we "get 
chung." When you are cold, you are "fruz" (frozen). The past participle 
of "to shave" is "shuv"; and devices for scraping the face are collectively 
called "shuvery." A spading fork, used to dig the garden in the spring, 
is a "spork." There are occasional reversals; people sometimes ride by on 
a noisy soda-Michael, you carry papers and books in a kiefbrase, and in the 
winter the road nay be scraped by a .plo-snough; appropriately enough, by 
this rule, a butterfly becomes a "flutter-by." Ground beet is "humbug," 
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English muffin* are "Ingles," and ©ilk U kept, appropriately enough, In 

the frlgldnaker. When the poodle needs a haircut, It's tine she "got moved." 

Much pleasure Is provided in our family by puns, especially multilingual 
ones. Many of the usages that have crept into the famllect originated as 
puns. One reason that puns may be satisfying is that a successful pun, 
of course, points out relations that previously were not evident. A few 
recent ones: While sailing, after one corner of the aall has been tightened, 
the captain tells his crew to tighten the other corner, because the sail 
is still not tight enough. What he says to his crew la, Toulouse-Lautrec: 
Too loose: L'autre (the other, in Prench) Eck (corner, in German). Or: 
what military training facility is this: pomus est? Answer, (his is Latin 
for "apple is," or "an apple is," or "Annapolis." A few months ago my older 
boy "proved" that no equals yes. No in German is "nein," which sound in 
F.p«»l1*h the rv'if+r*) nln». The mmfcpr n1n«» In w»d>rn French Is "r^uf," 
which is a word for "new" in old French, which means us, or "we"; this same 
sound Is spelled "oul" in French, which, of course, ocans "yes." Another: 
when with a young American girl by the name of Kathy, we looked at a cathedral 
in Salzburg, someone said that if Kathy speaks slowly and with a Southern 
accent, we could describe her speech as a Kathy-drawl. This led my younger 
boy, shortly before George Wallace was shot, to come up with the thought 
that dls ran Wallace invented a real good system that he's got goin' for 
him: every tahme that somebody dials a phone call to his headquarters, 
that's automatically registered as a vote for Wallace. That way he's sure 
to get elected. The system is called "dialect." 

Let us return to the question of a multilingual using various Jar la^cs. 
Phenonenologically the native language is apt to be seen as neutral, "grey," 
matter-of-fact; It is rather taken for granted— except on rare occasions of 
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poetic awareness. Usually, the metaphorical implications or origins of 
expressions are lost; little thought is given to the form of the communication. 
Instead there is an automatic concern with the cognitive referents of the 
communication rather than with the process of communication Itself. But 
a language not known quit« as well as the primary language may appear richer 
and more colorful, with greater awareness of such things as the metaphorical 
implications of particular words and usages. This may be one factor contri- 
buting to the success of novelists who wrote in a non-native language- 
such as Joseph Conrad, Vladimir Nabokov, and Isak Dinesen (Karen Bllxcn), 
all of whom are known for their felicitous style in English, though English 
was native for none of them. Possibly the freshness provided by looking 
at usage in a particular language from the perspective of a different language 
keeps words and usages more "alive" than they typically are in native usage. 

Another observation r.ay be related to this arparent greater crstirr.*!! 
"openness" connected with use of a non-native language. A feeling of direct, 
intense emotional relating with on acquaintance secrr.s to be stronger if 
at least one of the members of the corxiunicating dyad is speaking a language 
other than his native one. If this is indeed true, how docs it ccmc a^o-t? 
Quite aside from the greater effort Involved in speaking the unaccustomed 
ton pup, perhaps it is associated with the inadvertent exaggeration of feelings, 
brought about because the metaphorical meaning of the relatively strange 
words is more salient than is true of words in the native language; the 
forms of polite discourse are not Just empty rituals but are interpreted 
to mean what they say. Alternatively, perhaps the member of the pair who 
is speaking his native language might unconscious J y respond to the other 
as he docs to other people who use his language ir.pcrf ectly— namely , cMldrcr. 
Ho people who have an especially warm reaction to children also tend to have 
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such a response to non-native speakers of their language? Still another 
possibility la that the non-native speaker is the master of fewer circum- 
locutions than the native. Whether he wishes to or not, he may end up 
speaking core frankly; he may not yet have learned how to Imply things 
subtly, and Is still restricted to relatively open, direct utterances. 

Choice of language in small groups of multillnguals has very rich 
Implications, The primary language of communication in my family, when 
my mother is present, has always been German. If she initiates communication 
in such an intra- family group in English, it means that she is distraught, 
or upset; it is as though a red flag goes up immediately if she speaks 
English rather than German. 

Because such different cognitive and emotional states — as well as 
different degrees of competence— are associated with the different languages 
<n vMrK I can get along, 1 h*v<» rH»t-<v*W Httl#» *Hff1njlty *n ree»1H«2 
whether I was Just speaking or hearing German, Trench, English, or Swedish. 
I can even usually recall in which language various parts of conversations 
or letters in corr-.uni cat ions with some of my friends were. Part of what 
makes re aware cf the fact that a given comnunlcation is in Swedish, for 
example, is the implied flattery that my Swedish is good enough for me 
to understand what is being said or written. If a native Swede speaks 
Engli.'h with nc, this implies my recognition of his competence in what 
is to him a foreign language. The use of a language like German by a Swede 
speaking with re injO los subtle, very idiosyncratic things, such as the 
knowledge that German is my native language, that the speaker is married 
to a Swiss (whose native language was also fcrman), and so on. 

At the opposite extreme is Frit2 Heider, who some years ago mentiercJ 
that his cor.p?tcnec in rnglibh, Gorman, and French is about the same. He 
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diicvw that he often could not remember in which language a particular 
article or monograph he had recently read was written, but that he would 
have to think back about the author and his Institutional affiliation, as 
veil as the circumstances of the publication, to figure out again In which 
of the three languages the lten Rust have been written. Clearly, for him 
these enree languages cust be cognltlvely and emotionally indistinguishable— 
coordinate in the Ervin-Tripp and Osgood sense—while for oe they have 
strikingly different psychological states associated with then. For that 
eattcr, Paul rulers recently performed some ingenious experiments with 
Frer.ch-Fnclish hilinguals, with a finding that suc&ests that the "Heider 
syr.dr.-e" r.ay be quite cccr:on: while they nay remember the semantic content 
of a icssatx Quit e veil, fhey often don*t remember whether it had been 
In English or in French. 

V i: vVst lan^ua^c- zzzzcr.c clzz i~ speaking? If he has 

a st-cr.?, fereisn accent, you nay not even recognize for a while that he 
is> s f cVf i-.,' ycr cvr. lar.guige, and evsn aficr you do, you nay have trouble 
ur.ier*: v.d..-..: h:r. I experienced this with a distinguished African sculptor 
vhc recently visited C\-icrado, and '.'hose otherwise excellent English was so 
tir.aci with Yorura ir.tc-.ation as to rake hir. very hard to understand. Most 
AreriCuT.s l ave hai sir.ilar diff lenities in understanding Orientals or 
Afric--r. or Indians, wkrse written Knglish r.ay be impeccable, but whose 
native intonation patterns, very different from those of English, may creep 
into t'eir ?pr-:cr. rr.glivT. and r.ake it close to incomprehensible to native 
Ar.eri?.*.n srca't.rs of £r.£list». 

One d.v.- v-.ile X was ridir.s a bus in ",t*Mn£ton a D.C., two young Black 
-c- i" wor'»ir? cl.f'vi, aniratedl> speaking a foreign la:. ( v.K.gc, got on the 
bus. At first I caught nothing. Then it sanded vaguely familiar. It 
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must have been at least a full minute before I realised suddenly that they 
were talking French » and immediately t began to understand what they were 
saying, even though before their conversation had been totally incompre- 
hensible to me. Somehow the right coding system had to be switched on before 
decoding could occur. Their conversation soon made it clear that they had 
recently coae from the Cameroons; the context doubtless played a role in 
the difficulty 1 had in recognising the language they were speaking. I 
hadn't expected to hear French spoken by Black people I would run across 
in a bus in Washington. The majority of Black people I heard speaking 
in Washington used a version of the standard Washington Black dialect, 
some spoke so-called standard English, and a few spoke languages that were 
totally unfamiliar to me, presumably some African tongues. 

How does a totally foreign language sound or look, to someone who 
docs not know it ar all? I overheard one Inadvertent honent description, 
a few months ago from an American tourist locking at the menu of a resturant 
in Germany at which a tour bus had stopped: "German is so funny— they 
just throw it all together, vowels and consonants, and call it a word." 
After my older boy had h-»ard a fair bit of French, but still could understand 
none, he was able to imitate the phonology and intonation quite well; he 
commented that "All Frenchmen have big noses." After a few days' exposure 
to Norwegian, that language was unceremoniously called "Swedish with hiccups" 
by my daughter. 

In general, when a stranger gels exposed to a completely new language, 
the first impression is, of course, one of total meaningless opacity. 
There is none of the taken-for-granted clarity and ease that is characteristic 
of communications in a well-known language; instead, overheard conversations 
seem to be nothing but incomprehensible gibberish. As exposure to the 
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language in its natural use Increases, certain regularities gradually begin 
to emerge from the murk, and one starts to notice that certain patterns 
of sound are made more frequently in certain situations than In others. 
This must be the kind of process an anthropologist goes through when, as 
s participant observer, he jtudies an unfamiliar language with the Intent 
of getting to know it well enough so that he can provide a scientific des- 
cription of it. I have gone through the beginning stages of the transition 
from total opacity to beginning to see some regularities, when X was in 
Finnish speaking settings for several days on two different occasions, and 
derived much pleasure from being able to pussle out some meanings. 

The discovery of links in languages can be tremendously gratifying. 
The German word "Schnee" is the English "snow, * with Swedish a kind of 
pun between the two: "sno." But on the other hand, the Romance root seer.s 
to be* entirely different: Fiencli "ttelge" and S^auish "nueve." Cri5ir.aH> 
I had assumed that these nust be two unrelated, different groups of roots. 
While I was casually chatting about this with someone who knows Russian, 
she mentioned that the Russian word for snow is "sneg." This elegantly 
relates the Romance and Germanic roots; take the first few sounds, and 
you have the Germanic one, \thlle if you take the last ones, you have the 
Romance root. Such cross-linguistic ties can even occur in languages which 
arc totally unrelated, and are, therefore, historically quite unjustifiable. 
Yet one can still be amused to learn that in the Ga language, spoken in 
southeastern Ghana, a word for "songs" is "lala." 

In some words, there Is a peculiarly appropriate "fit" between sound 
and meaning; such phonetic &ytabolis? can also be a source of pleasure. 
While chatting with a Swede about the different words for snow in English, and 
the Whorf inn notion that an experienced skier has a much larger lexicon 
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for snow than docs the non-skfer, I was amused to learn that a perfectly 
good Swedish word for heavy, vet, large-flaked snow is "snoglop." 

Two devices, lengthening a vowel and reduplication, seem to be used 
by a wide variety of languages for ihe purposes of strengthening the oeaning 
of a word. Both of them seem to occur spontaneously in the speech of young 
children and in informal speech. In Hawaiian pidgin, "wiki" means "fast," 
and "wikiwiki" means "very fast." '"Very, very" is stronger than just a 
single "very," and the same is true of "trcs, trcs" in French, "sehr, 
sehr" in German, and "raycket, nycket" in Swedish. Each of these words can 
also be intensified simply by lengthening the first vowel: "veee*y," "treeees," 
"sceehr," and "nyyyycket." 

In conclusion, let me state a few antinomies that summarize at least 
some of the rather disjointed things I've tried to say. First, while according 
to the H/.feUisls it Is possible to ex^re&s just a'ooui. du> idea in any language, 
you can't translate anything perfectly from one language into another. 

Second, everyone has a single (probably unique) set of symbol-referent 
relations, that is, his own communicative competence (or idiolect); to put 
it still .mother way, everyone speaks a language; yet everyone is also a 
multilingual, in the sense that different linguistic rules are used in 
different social contexts. 

Third, ultimately every lan*uage is arbitrary— this is perhaps the most 
useful universal feature of language according to many linguists— and yet 
everyone feels that his native language is anything but arbitrary. It feels 
natural and right and inevitable, and people can have strong emotional 
reaction-, to even the slightest phonological, lexical, semantic or syntactic 
deviation from what is expected fron other speakers in particular situations, 
with an extremely intricate set of determinants of what is "correct" or 



"acceptable" or taken for granted. The slightest tcr+n^vz u;: 
distract the Interaction fron conaunic&t if*r» about b*mi:jni :t:,f? r:^n 
the communicative process itself to a glaring iozut or ::,t izz.tn.i rii^r 
than the content of communication. 

Fourth, at some phenon* nological level, ever> :'ti€ it-era r: »t. "j- 

lancuagc is absolute and "correct" and uticha&g ^4 . ttn : i„_ — - 

are constantly undergoing changes. 

Fifth, and finally, words and utteran^E hcvt ft;r;- :lt.i 1*--;- 
referents; yet they also carry with then. & vllIi: :f :«aitit:. • 1 
and emotional implications concerning the relatio:.?-: :tr.".t:: i: <.i :±? 
object and listener. 
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